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In This Issue ... 


Preston Wilson Gillette came to Oregon in 1852 with the plan to take up a 
donation land claim where he could cultivate fruiting and ornamental trees and 
shrubs to sell to the hordes of settlers coming west. His diary gives one of the 
most complete descriptions of life here in the 1850s and 1860s. In the past, we 
have printed earlier portions of his diary. This issue carries on in the year 1861 
to the middle of 1862. 

It wasn’t only men who took out land claims in the county. Few women tried 
to take out donation land claims and only one succeeded. But many women took 
out homestead claims that were offered from the 1860s on. A list of those who 
proved up on their claims is in this issue. 

Also included are the reminiscences of Floyd Coons about some of the 
interesting characters he knew. We have printed other stories by Floyd before. 


—The Editor 
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BIOGRAPHY OE P. W. GILLETTE 


(PRESTON WILSON GILLETTE was 

J born in Lawrence County, Ohio, 
in 1825, and spent the early years 
of his life on his father’s farm. He 
received his education at the com- 
mon schools and also at Clearmont 
Academy. Asa young man, he became 
interested in the possibilities of the 
great Northwest, then known onlyasa 
vast, pathless tract, covered by mighty 
forests and intersected by great rivers, 
and, in’52, in company with many oth- 
ers, made the long and difficult journey 
to the land of promise. 

He settled a few miles from 
Astoria—then composed of less than 
a score of buildings—taking up a 
donation claim and clearing the land 
for agriculture. 

Two years after his arrival, he 
received from his father in the East, a 
collection of flowers, including 25 va- 
rieties of roses, shrubbery, strawberry, 
seeds, etc. this was practically the first 
importation of small fruit and flowers, 
and was distributed throughout this 
whole section. From this stock has 
sprung a large proportion of the roses, 
strawberries, shrubbery, and other 
fruits and flowers, which bloom and 
bear in such wonderful luxuriance 
in Oregon and adjacent states. The 


express upon the three small boxes in 
which the stock was packed amounted 
to $150.00. 

Mr. Gillette served his county in 
important capacities, and in 62 and 64 
was elected to the Legislature, where 
he was the author of several important 
measures. Chief among these were the 
bills framed by him which regulated 
pilotage at the mouth of the Columbia, 
resulting in the introduction of steam 
tugs to supercede the old schoo- 
ners, and establishing equitable pilot 
rates. In 67, Mr. Gillette removed to 
Portland, engaging in the real estate 
business. He speaks with pardonable 
pride of the deals he negotiated for 
General Sheridan and other well- 
known men. 

But few men have been so closely 
allied with the development of the 
Northwest. Mr. Gillette’s memory 
is a rich storehouse of facts and inci- 
dents of the early days. His intimate 
knowledge lends especial interest to 
the extensive article on the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition written by him 
and appearing serially in The Pacific 
Monthly. He has spared no pain to 
make this brief history accurate and 
authoritative, and it should be read 
with interest and profit. 
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P.W. GILLETTE'S DIARY 
PART 2— ENTRIES FROM JULY 1, 1861 TO FEBRUARY 29, 1862 


HEN PRESTON WILSON Gillette 
made the long trek from his home 


in Ohio across the Plains to the 
Lower Columbia River 
region in Oregon in 
1852, he settled on a 
good location for 
his farm, taking | 
advantage of the Sf 
Donation Land sf 
Claim Act of 
1850 to claim 
what turned out 
to be 16114 acres 
on the east side of 
the Lewis & Clark 
River, nearly oppo- “4 
site the abandoned “N 
fort of the Corp. of 7 
Discovery. Gillette had 
learned from his father 
in Ohio how to grow 
and propagate fruit trees 
and shrubs and ornamental plants 
for sale. In addition he was raising 
cattle, sheep, horses and bees. By the 
summer of 1861, he was literally seeing 
the fruit of his labor. Gillette recorded 
his successes and his failures, filling 
a large journal of 563 pages that now 
resides in the Archives of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society. The diary 
describes the hard labor required to 
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PRESTON WILSON 
GILLETTE 


make a living on a farm in those days. 
When Gillette settled there he had 
neighbors all around him but 
after several Indian attacks 
had taken place along 
the Rogue River and 
elsewhere in the 
Oregon Territory, 
most of the resi- 
dents of the valley 
moved to town, 
leaving Gillette 
and the Jeffers 
family who were 
a few miles to 
the north, alone. 
Joseph Jeffers was 
often away from 
home on business leav- 
ing his wife Sarah, their 
son Elijah and daughters 
Carry, Josephine and 
Sarah to manage their 
land claim. Elijah Jeffers was respon- 
sible for taking care of the livestock, 
hunting game for food, and rowing 
across Youngs Bay to sell farm produce 
and bring back supplies for the family. 
Elijah and Gillette helped each other 
with their farm work and gradually 
cleared a trail between their farms so 
they could walk instead of making the 
trip in their boats. About once a week 
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they took Gillette’s small skiff and 
rowed to Astoria, a trip that could take 
several hours when they had the wind 
and tide against them. This entailed 
rowing to the mouth of the Lewis and 
Clark River, then crossing Youngs Bay 
and going around Smith Point, leaving 
their skiff near the homes of friends 
where they often stayed overnight. 
This skiff was the only practical way 
to get to Astoria where they could 
read and discuss the latest news about 
the clashes between the northern and 
the southern states during the Civil 
War. Gillette’s sympathies were with 
the North. The two men also went 
to Astoria to enjoy the company of 
women. This was the situation at the 
time the diary entries start below. 

Note: Spelling has been left as it was 
in the original diary, but corrected when 
it is confusing. 
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PORTION OF P. W. GILLETTE’S DIARY OF JULY 1861. 


PP! DP 


July 1861 

Mon 1.1 took another hunt for 
the old mare [named Fan, lost until 
October 2] but was unsuccessful. In 
the afternoon Elijah [Jeffers] and I 
went to town. The news from the States 
is unimportant. 

Tues 2. [Col. James] Taylor Came 
home this morning and spent the 
greater part of the day in preparing a 
Speech for the fourth of July. 

Wed 3. At 2 o’clk p.m. I starte[d] for 
Clatsop expecting to be on the ground 
expecting to assist to irect a flag staff 
on the morning of the fourth. But 
when [I] got down as far as Jeffers I 
found the wind blowing so hard that 
it was impossible to go. So I remained 
there all night. 

Thurs 4. At 4 o'clock Iwas awakened 
by the boom of the independence gun 
at Astoria. The morning was beautiful 
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and after a vary early breakfast Mr. 
Jleffers] Wife [Sarah], Josy, and myself 
started for the celebration on Clatsop 
Plains. We reached the appointed 
place in due time, where we found 
the American flag proudly waveing 
over the assembling multitude. The 
Citazens in the nighborhood brought 
in an abundance of provisions which 
was spread upon a table already pre- 
pared in a beautiful grove upon Col. 
Taylor’s farm. After the reading of the 
Declaration, by Mr. Deardoff, Rev. 
Thompson & Mr. Callender made 
Some vary appropriate remarks. I was 
then called upon, and am proud to say 
that my little Speech created concider- 
able Sensation. The few Sesessionists 
[Secessionists] that were there looked 
black as thunder clouds. Mr. Deardoff 
[a teacher] then made an excellent 
speech; and then came the feast. After 
dinner an hour or two was spent in 


SARAH AND JOSEPH JEFFERS 


Social Chit Chat; Nearly all of those 
present seemed well pleased with 
the proceeding of the day. The crowd 
then dispersed. I took a vary pleasant 
horseback ride in company with Miss 
Anie Taylor & Miss Clara McKean, 
and Mr. Deardoff. I spent the night at 
Mr. Thompson's. 

Fri 5 Miss Josaphin & myself came 
home this morning. Mrs. J. remained 
to make a visit. I found everything all 
right at home. The house I found in 
fine order. I made arrangements to 
have Elijah Jeffers come up & remain 
here yesterday during the part of the 
day the bees would be likely to Swarm; 
& he brought his Sister (Miss Carrie) 
and Miss Blossom, with him. When I 
left home the house was shamefully 
dirty, & disordered; but the girls 
cleaned it up vary nicely. It seemed to 
ware a smile of cheerfulness, when I 
came home. 
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Sat 6 Each day, for some days past 
we have had alittle mist in the morning 
one [and?] evening. Strawberries are 
abundant yet. They are later than ever 
knew them. The bees acted much as if 
they were going to Swarm, but they did 
not. The price of bees, is growing up 
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Cou. JAMES AND Mrs. ESTHER TAYLOR 


vary fast. Three years ago, a good hive 
of bees was worth $1.25 in ready cash. 
Now they can be had at $20 to $25. 
Honey, until last summer was worth 
$1. per lb. It is probably now worth 50 
cts. I hoed potatoes all day. 





Sk eB ae rt 5 Sa: 
CoL. JAMES TAYLOR’S HOME ON CLATSOP PLAINS 
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Sun 7 At home alone, as usual. 
Elijah J. came up to bring my boat 
home, and Spent a part of the day 
with me. I went home with him, and 
remained with him a few moments 
and returned to do my milking, etc. 
A commit [comet] is now visable in 
the constilation of Ursa Major. I sawe 
it first on the evening of the 3rd of the 
month. 

Mon 8 I worked until after dinner, 
and then went to town. When the 
Steamer arrived everybody was on the 
wharf anxious to hear the news, from 
the Seat of war. A little Skirmishing 
had occured scince our previous dates, 
but nothing decisive had yet occured. 

Tues 9 This has been the warmest 
day of the Season; I came home, 
and spent the greater part of the day 
reading newspapers. I am anxiously 
expecting the bees to swarm, and 
always am about during the middle of 


Mr. DEARDOFF, AT FAR LEFT, WAS THE TEACHER AT ASTORIA SCHOOL. CA. 1860 


the day when they are most likely to 
swarm. Elijah came up this evening; 
He is going to assist me a few days 
with my work. 

Wed 10 Cool and pleasant. We did 
a pretty hard days work. I dislike vary 
much to work constantly all day at 
the same kind of work. I do not mind 
working all day, ifI can have a variety 
of occupations. 

Thurs 11 Tired am I, tonight, have- 
ing weilded a hoe all day. I am pretty 
well satisfied that it is no use to try to 
grow a good crop on this land withat 
[without] manure. Grain I have never 
tried, but vegitables, potatoes, etc. will 
not do. The ground is either to poore, 
or lacks som[e] ingredient necessary 
to them; trees of all kinds do well, but 
fruit trees need cultivation. Elijah went 
home this evening. 

Fri12 In the evening Elijah & myself 
went to town. The Steamer had come 
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in but brought no news of any impor- 
tance. A good dealis yet said about my 
4th of July Speech. The Sessessionists 
are angry enough to hang me. And the 
Union men are as well pleased as they 
are displeased. Spent the night at Col. 
T’s [Taylor's] 

Sat 13 Haveing got ready to start 
home, I came down to the wharf, 
where I met Elijah who informed me 
that he would not go home, as he had 
made arrangement to go and work 
for a man about 20 miles up the river. 
His mother & sisters were much sup- 
prised, disappointed and chagrined, 
when they learned his intention. I 
came home & remained 4 or 5 hours, 
then went down to Mrs. J’s & stayed 


REVEREND OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Louis THOMPSON AND HIS WIFE SARA 





all night. I had a pleasant time with 
the girls. 

Sun 14 I came home at 11 a.m. and 
stayed until 2 p.m. And started to the 
plains through the wood. I tooka sythe 
with me to get it ground, as I have no 
one to help me. I spent the night at 
John Hobson's. 

Mon 15 Came home soon after 
breakfast. I came upon two indians 
fast asleep in the road. They had been 
hunting elk & had stoped to rest. The 
remainder of the day I worked in the 
gardin. 

Tues 16 The Harells went to town 
this morning and brought my mail as 
they came back. A letter from Miss. 
G___, and a lot of papers. But no 
news of much moment. I see by my 
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THE EARLY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH ON CLATSOP PLAINS. 


home, (Ohio) paper that the Sessionist 
of Guyandotte, Va., and the home 
guards on the Ohio Side came near 
haveing a battle at Proctorsville. The 
home Guards turned out so strong that 
the Chivalric backed out. 

Wed 17 I have been wielding the 
hoe much to my displeasure all day; 
with the exception of two or three 
hours devoted to newspaper read- 
ing. At dark this evening there was a 
sprinkle of rain, and it has somewhat 
the appearance of rain. I hope it will. 
Our “turn is turned” now. The rain we 
so much dreaded, a short time ago, is 
needed now. 

Thurs 18 I called at Mrs. Jeffers’ on 
my way to town to get Miss Blossom, 
who wished to go over. Itookher to Mr. 


Powers’. Here I met Miss Mary Adair, 
and accompanied her home where I 
spent the evening vary pleasantly. Miss 
Mary Sympathizes vary much with the 
Southers in the present war. 

Fri1g I waited in Astoria until 2 a.m. 
for the mail, but the boat did not come 
down. It is supposed that she met with 
some accident. I stoped at Mrs. Jeffers, 
& as it was late, and I felt rather lonely, 
and dull, I concluded to stop all night. 
The girls were in fine spirits and I 
enjoyed the evening much. 

Sat 20 I came home after breakfast, 
and finding my cattle “up” again, I 
undertook to drive them upon the 
upper moore, & they were determined 
not to go, so [hada desperate run after 
them, but succeeded in the end. In the 
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TRUMAN P. POWERS 
evening the cows and calves were so 
unrooly, that I again run myself down, 
trying to get them separated. 

Sun 21 It has been vary warm today. 
I have been alone all day; been idle, 
I cannot endure idleness, when I am 
alone; [have read a little, wrote a letter, 
worked some, & tooka half hour, after 
dinner nap. 

Mon 22 The warm weather still 
continues Nothing of any interest 
occured today. I worked all day, as 
usual. What is the use of liveing if one 
can do nothing but labor, dig, dig, outa 
lifetime. What pleasure is there in such 
a life? What benefit is one to himself 
ifhe has to lead a life of constant toil. 
But so it is. Who makes our fate and 
controlls it? 

Tues 23 I started to town at 5 A.M. 1 
reached there at half past 7 I remained 


10 


an hour, & returned called & took Mrs. 
Jeffers & the two girls in my boat & 
brought them home with me, to gather 
berries. The Blackberries are nowripe 
the[y] remained until evening, when I 
took them home. I got back at 9 P.M. 

Wed 24 I commenced mowing 
today. I belive it is earlyer than I usu- 
ally begin. Ihave just look at my Diary 
for 1860. I find that I began at just this 
time last year. 

Fri 26 Nothing has transpired 
worthy of note, scince my last writing; 
that I know of. Yet the most important 
events might have occured within a 
short distance, & I have been none 
the wiser for thereof. Here Iam cut off 
from all the world. What I see around 
me is the world to me at present. And 
yet ifI did not have so much hard work 
to do Ishould enjoy life pretty well lam 
still haymaking. 

Sat 27 I started for Astoria expecting 
to be gone a day or two, but met a party 
of my friends from the Pl [Plains? Rest 
of entry cut out] 

Mon 29 I came home this morning 
and milked the cows & then went to 
town. Elijah Jeffers went with me. 
The wind blew so hard that we could 
not come home. I spent the evening at 
Gen. Adairs. The vivasity and cheer- 
fulness of Miss Mary [Adair] make[s] 
the time pass vary agreeably. There are 
no finer looki[ng] girls in the country 
than She. 

Tues 30 I started home at 4 past 
3 o'clock this morning, and reached 
home at 6. The mail did not come last 
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night so I got no news. There was alight 
shower of rain this morning & as my 
hay was spread out upon the ground, 
it received no good at best. 

Wed 31 The beautiful summer 
weather continues. There has not been 
rain enough during the month to lay 
the dust. And there has been a great 
deal of vary warm weather for this 
place. During almost the whole month 
the N.W. wind has blew unusualy hard. 
The hot sun, the drying wind, and the 
want of rain has dried up the Earth, 
vary rapidly. It is already dryer than it 
was at any time last Summer. 

[Entry cut out.] 


August 1861 


Thurs 1 Mrs Jeffers and her family 
came up to gather blackberries. Elijah 
helped me in with some hay. The girls 
assisted me to get dinner and Supper. 
I went home with them and stayed all 
night. 

Fri 2 We started to town at 5 A.M. 
I had no business, except to get the 
news. Everybody seems eager for news 
from the seat of Ware [War]. About 
the time we were looking for the result 
of the last Presadential election, we 
awaited the arrival of the Eastern mails 
with great impatience, but, I think the 
interest now is still greater. Eager as 
I was, however, I got no news of any 
importance. The armies move slowand 
accomplish but little. They have a few 
skirmishes, in nearly all of which the 
Federal fources are the winers. 
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(Mary ANN ADAIR) 
SUMMER OF 1886. 


Sat 3 I sat out some fire today and 
it burnt vary well indeed. If I could 
spend all of my time for the next two 
months in seting out fire, it would be 
ofimmense benefit. Two month spent 
in this way every Summer would soon 
clear a large farm. 

Sun 4 The wind blew vary hard from 
the S.W. all day, and I never saw fire 
do better execution. I had to fight it to 
protect my fences 

Mon 5 When I got up this morn- 
ing it was raining quite hard; and it 
remained cloudy the most of the day, 
with ocasional showers. Rain was 
vary much needed, and what little has 
already fallen has done much good. 
Vegitation seem|[s] much refreshed. I 
made a wash day of this. [At] Astoria 
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Youngs Bay 


Truman Powers 
Geo. Coffinberry 


F.D. Shane Youngs River 
Moore’s Saw Mill 


Thomas Scott 


P.W. Gillette 
Geo. McEwan 
A. Montgomery \ Moses Rogers 


Lewis and Clark(e) River 
Cullaby Lake 


C.W. Shane 


Isaac Harrell 
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the ladies all wash on Monday. Why 
should not I follow the same rule? 
My rule is to wash only when I am 
obliged to. 

Tues 6 It was rather cloudy and mist- 
ing the greater part of the forenoon. I 
picked a nice lot of Gooseberries to 
take to some of my friends in town, and 
in the evening Elijah and myself went 
over. We found the Ocean Steamers 
there; the Sierra Navada, and the 
Pacific. The Pacific had been Stove and 
Sunk at Coffin rock on the Columbia; 
but has just been raised by means of 
Steam power pumps. The[y] run her 
down here, & grounded her at high 
tide, on the flat, & nowhave her almost 
ready for sea. Itooka ride on horseback 
to the upper town; and when I came 
back I went to Col. T’s [Taylor's] where 
I met Miss P. Tompkins of Oregon 
City. 

Wed 7 After spending a part of the 
day around town I came over to Mrs. 
Jeffers. Here I met Mr. Powers & fam- 
ily who have just moved ou|t] to their 
farm. I felt So indolent or at least, So 
little like going home that I stayed all 
night. 

Thurs 8 At 6.5 a.m. Elijah and I 
started for Clatsop. We went through 
the woods trail taking our guns along 
with us, hoping to See a band of Elk. 
But we saw none. I got a horse at Mr. 
Thompsons, and rode down as far as 
Mr. Condits. Ihave never seen money 
so scarse here before. I met several 
Portland gentlemen in carriages. 
They come here for pleasure. We 
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took dinner at Hobsons, & returned. 
We reached home at ¢ [?] P.M. tired 
enough. I sent a nice dish of raspberries 
home to his Mother, Mrs. Jeffries. 

Fri 9 It was my wish to go mowing 
this morning, but it looked so much 
like rain that I gave it up. A strong 
South Wind prevailed all day. Mr. 
Powers called 

Sat 10 Although it still looked like 
Rain I went to mowing, but the tide 
came up so high as to drive me off the 
Moore. I took my syth down to Jeffers 
and got Elijah to help me grind [it]. I 
stayed all night with them. 

Sun 111 stayed at J’s, until after din- 
ner. The morning passed vary pleas- 
antly. The young ladies entertained 
us with music, etc. Soon after my 
arrival home, a gang of berry hunters 
came from Tansy Point. Iwas so much 
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disgusted to see men and women, 
ransacking the country on Sunday 
(as well as other days) for berries, that 
I lef[t] the house, and did not return 
until they had gone. I do, and always 
have, made a practice of giving away all 
of the small fruits that I have, and yet 
I am abused by many, and am called 
mean and sting|y] because I have not 
more to give away. So goes the greedy 
world. They will rob you & then curse 
you because you had no more. 

Mon 121 was ready to go to mowing 
after breakfast, when it commenced 
raining. But after a gentle shower of 
two or three hours, the wind came 
round into the N.W. and it cleared off 
and made a beautiful day. I mowed a 
nice lot of grass, but the tide was vary 
high in the evening. 

Tues 13 Fair & pleasant. Elijah & 
I went to town this morning. We 
received the melancholy news of the 
total defeat of our army near Manassus 
Gap, Va. I was much grieved to hear of 
it. The news is vage and uncertain. Mrs. 
Taylor & Miss Tompkins came over to 
make Mrs. Jeffers a visit. Idid not reach 
home until 8 o'clock P.M. 

Wed14 FROST!!! Ifound a vary little 
white frost this morning, being the 
first time that I ever saw frost here in 
the Summer. This has been an excel- 
lent “hay day,” & Ihave made good use 
of it. But it looks, this evening as if it 
would rain soon. The wind and clouds 
coming from the South. 

Thurs 15 There was a vary light mist 
this morning and it remained cloudy 


the greater part of the day. Iwent down 
to assist Elijah in boating in his hay, 
but it looked so much like rain that I 
came back to look after my own, all of 
which was down yet. A man came up 
to live on the place opposite to mine, 
on the West side of the river. He is a 
single man and does not impress one 
vary favorably. 

Fri 16 Went down & helped Elijah 
put his hay into the barn, & in the 
evening we brought the oxen up here 
to haul in my hay. We worked vary 
hard all day. 

Sat 17 The wind blew unusually 
hard, in the afternoon, but it was vary 
warm in the morning. We filled the 
Mills house with fine hay. I think I 
shall make some more, as I anticipate 
a hard winter. My only reason for 
expecting it is, that we have had three 
mild winters in Succession. 

Sun 18 I took Elijah home this morn- 
ing but did not remain but an hour 
or two with the ladies, as I felt in no 
humor for company. So I came home 
& read the papers, and spent the day 
as uncomfortably as possible. These 
are times that we seem quite unfit for 
company, or even, of enjoying life in 
any Way. 

Mon 1g The weather continues vary 
dry and warm. I have spent the whole 
day in clearing and seting out fire. Fire 
is the great engine, & motive power 
with which can best & easiest do our 
clearing. When fire has run through 
and killed the timber, it is but a few 
years until the land is easily cleared. 
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Tues 20 I went to Astoria today for 
no other purpose than to get the news. 
But their was none of any importance. 
I spent the principle part of the day in 
town. On my return I called at Jeffers 
& spent the evening they gave [me] 
a piece of fresh Elk, that Elijah had 
killed. 

Wed 21 I spent the day in burning 
brush & seting fires the wind blew 
strong from the S.W. all day, andin the 
evening it began to rain gently. 

Thurs 22 There has been several vary 
light showers & some mist during the 
day; but only enough to lay the dust. I 
worked on the road, between here and 
Jeffers until dinner. Elijah & myself, 
are trying to open a road between us 
After desposing of my dinner, I took 
my ax, & sycthe, down to J’s to get 
them ground. Miss T. & the J girls 
accompanied me up to the Mill on a 
“wild goose” chase to get the cones, or 
berries from a Cedar tree, to be used 
in ornamental fixtures. 

Fri 23 The weather is again clear & 
fine. I worked my cabbage today. Mrs. 
Jeffers & family and Miss Tompkins 
took tea with me I wrote a letter to 
Henry this evening (* I mean my 
brother Henry who is in the Army). 

[No further entries for August 1861] 


September 1861 


Sun 1 Since my last writing, I have 
been at home but little. There has been 
much rain during the week raining 
more or less almost every day. I have 
spent 4 or 5 days in town, & have been 


quite unwell with the influenza. I 
met with quite a number of ladies & 
gentlemen, from abrod, among whome 
were the Miss Grays. I met, & heard, 
a lecture by a “transe medium” with 
whome I was much interested. She 
said and done many wonderful and 
interesting things. On Saturday I took 
anumber of ladies to the plains, & left 
them their to rusticate awhile. 

Mon 2 [have done but little today, 
and have but little to write. My cold is 
getting some better, but I do not feel 
entirely well. I worked part of the day 
at clearing. The weather is good. 

Tues 3 After dinner, (having done 
but little before) I went down to Jeffers’ 
to get the mail, expecting Elijah to 
bring it over; but he did not, & so was 
disappointed, as well as loosing the 
greater part of the day. How easy it is 
to loose a day, and how impossible to 
gain it back again. 

Wed 4 I have but little to write 
indeed, I write more to keep the time, 
than for the value of what I write. 
Before I kept a Diary, I frequently lost 
the day of the week. I worked one half 
of the day upon the Jeffers road. There 
was a fine Shower this evening. 

Thurs 5 The Red June, is now about 
it[s] prime! The Early Harvest is nearly 
gone. [Both are apples.] The Lawton 
Blackberry is just geting ripe, and they 
promise well. I worked halfthe day on 
the road. I have it completed as far as 
[had it done 8 years ago. It is about as 
hard to open nowas it wasat first. I will 
try and finish it this time. 
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Fri 6 Started early for the Plains, 
accompanied by Elijah. We went by 
town but got no news of importance. 
We reached Clatsop after dinner, and 
found the ladies whome we went for 
(Miss Carrie J & Miss Thompkins). 

Sat 7 We brought the girls home, & I 
remained over night at Mrs. Jeffers the 
trip was attended with to much labor, 
to give me much pleasure. The ladies 
were pleasant enough, but fatigue will 
destroy pleasure. 

Sun 8 [No entry] 

Mon 9 I went up to Rogers’ place 
this morning and mowed some hay. I 
intend to Winter my cows there, and I 
want some hay, should we have a snow, 
which I anticipate. 

Tues 10 I started from home early 
and called at Jeffers, for Miss Tompkins 
and the Miss Jeffers all of whome I took 
to town. I spent the day quite agree- 
ably. We had a nice time in the evening 
at Col. T’s, playing “blind man’s bluf” 
and other like dignafied games. 

Wed 11 I came home alone, they 
having all concluded to remain. They 
tried hard to persuade me to stay one 
day longer; but I was obliged to refuse 
their request, much against my own 
desire. 

Thurs 12 I was fearful that I had not 
hay enough, so I took my Sythe this 
morning & worked [?] until noon, But 
as the morning mist still continued I 
did not mow any more after dinner; 
but went to work on the Jeffers road. I 
made excellent progress, on account of 
avary good elk trail laying just where I 


wished to construct my road. Towards 
evening, the gentle mist increased 
until it became quite a rain. I have 
now got my part of the road done half 
way. Elijah has not more than half as 
much done. 

Fri 13 It seems late in the season to 
be making hay; yet, I am trying to do 
so. The grass is in fine condition for 
good hay. It was passtured [pastured] 
a month or two in the Spring, hence, 
it is not too ripe, like that which did 
not receive like treatment. I worked 
half the day on the road. Iam anxious 
to get it done, so as to have access to 
a neighbor's house without the aid of 
a boat. 

Sat 14 It was exceedingly dry and 
warm today. My fires done well. I set 
fire into some stumps in the orchard 
and killed two of my apple trees. 
I boated in the last of my hay this 
evening. 

Sun 15 | went to town with a fine S. 
wind today. I met with several vary 
interesting ladies, so of course the day 
passed pleasantly. 

Mon 16 When Lawoke this morning 
it was raining and it has continued 
nearly all day. More rain has fallen 
today than we have had in the last two 
months. Astoria seems to be looking 
up. There is no longer any untenanted 
houses in the place. Mechanics are 
busy & business is brisk. This advance 
movement, is owing to the return of 
the Post Office & Custom House. 

Tues 17 I came from town this 
morning, and brought Misses Carrie 
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& Josy Jeffers with me. They have been 
from home a week. I dug potatoes all 
the afternoon. My crop is quite light, 
owing to the want of plowing. The old 
mare ran away just at the time she was 
most needed. 

Wed 18 Clear & pleasant again Ihave 
done but little work to, on account of 
lameness in my right heel. It may be 
Rheumatism 

[No entries Sept. 19 23.] 

Tues 24 The weather has been 
delightful during the last week. I 
went to town on Saturday morning, 
& remained until Sunday. I spent the 
night at Mr. Adam’s. On SundayI came 
over to Jeffers & stayed all night. In the 
morning Elijah & myself commenced 
gathering grass seed (Red Tass [?]) 
which I continued until today I came 
home. I think red tass grass will be 
more profitable than any other. 

Wed 25 I went down to J’s to con- 
tinue harvesting grass seed. Elijah had 
been gone to town Scince Monday, 
& his Mother was fearful that some 
accident had happened to him that I 
went over to see. Found him all right. 

[No entries Sept. 26 30.] 


October 1861 


Tues 1 I came across the bay with 
a fine N.W. wind, called at J’s & took 
dinner. I left my boat here and walked 
through the new road. 

Wed 2 This evening a THING in the 
form of a man called here, on his way 
home from an Elk hunt. “Well”, said 
he, “have you never found your mare 
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yet?” No. “Well, that is strange, vary 
strange! She must be lost for ever.” Said 
he. I told him that I thought she was yet 
alive and not far away. But he tried to 
convey the idea that she must be lost 
or dead. At length he said “How many 
bushels of apples will you give to know 
where she is?” Not many, said I. “Well 
how much will you take for the chance 
of her” asked he eagerly. Thinking 
that I would take the meanest trifle 
for her. $35, Said I. He Seemed greatly 
suprised, and then asked, “Well, will 
you [give] two bushels of apples to 
know where she is?” Yes, said I. And 
he told me where he had seen her. This 
was neighborly the THINGS name 
was Kindred. 

Thurs 3 I was honored with a visit 
from Miss C. & J. Jeffers. They assisted 
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me to get dinner. Elijah came in time 
to get dinner. He had been at work on 
our road. The girls walked home on 
the new road. This has been, with me, 
an idle day. 

Fri 4 Elijah brought the scow home 
this morning, & he and I went in qust 
[quest] of old Fan. We soon found her 
about half a mile from the river, on 
the Clatsop road. It seems that she has 
roamed about there in a small piece 
of wood, and has subsisted on leaves 
and brows for [?] months. She must 
have been bewildered, or she would 
have went to the plains. She was much 
reduced in flesh 

Sun 6 It commenced raining yes- 
terday about noon, and has kept 
constantly at it until this evening. It 
has been the most violent storm of the 
season. The little ground squirils are 
makeing sad havoc among my apples; 
and the Jaybirds are destroying my 
potatoes with great speed. Read 70 
pages in sth Vol of Humes history of 
Eng[land]. 

Tues 8 Yesterday I came to town 
as a juror for the present term of the 
Circuit Court. I brought over with me 
a load of the products of the farm. The 
day was windy & showery & the night 
stormy, attended by the most violent 
lightning and thunder that I have ever 
seen in Oregon. Court was called at 11 
a.m. and the juries empanneled; and 
the pitch [picked] jury immediately 
dismissed, for want of bussiness. I was 
appointed foreman of the grand jury. 
After about two hours deliberation, we 


were discharged. Our county seems to 
be vary peaceable. 

Thurs 10 Yesterday we came home. 
Elijah and I, ground up our axes, 
with the expectation of cordwood 
cuting. So this morning we went at it. 
Although it is anew business to us, yet 
we find it not a hard task to cut a cord 
each per day. 

Sun 12 Yesterday, I went to town, 
accompanied by Miss Carrie Jeffers. 
She is going to remain there to go 
to school. The news is unimportant. 
I came back as far as Mrs. Jeffers & 
stayed there all night. 

Mon 14 I came home this morn- 
ing, accompanied by Elijah Jeffers. 
We spent a part of the day hunting 
the cattle in the woods. It was vary 
unpleasnt, owing to the rain the cows 
and calves were together, and I wished 
to get them up and separte them & 
ween the calves. We found all but one 
cow & calf. 

Tues 15 Rain, nearly all day. We 
commenced cuting wood, butit rained 
to hard. I finished picking the apples I 
had about 25 bushels in all this Season. 
Many of mytrees are nowlarge enough 
to bear 1 bbl each. Should the frost 
spare them next spring, I will have a 
great many. 

Monzz1 The weather has been beauti- 
ful ever scince my last writing. On 
last Saturday I started to town, but on 
approaching the mouth of the river I 
found the wind too strong & the water 
too rough to proceed, so I stopped at 
J’s & stayed all night. Next morning I 
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started as soon as I arose; and had a 
nice trip across. I spent the Sabbath 
in town & this morning I came home. 
Elijah & myself have our wood chop- 
ing yet on hand. 

[Following passage probably added 
later:] 

I must not omit mentioning the 
name of “Twilch”, the old indian elk 
hunter. He is a very old indian and 
knew, and saw Lewis & Clarke when 
they Wintered here in 1805 & 1806. He 
sayes that my home, was at one time 
his home or “illahee”, and that of his 
people for ages back. That it was an 
old indian village, and had been for 
ages. Twilch, visits this river about 
once in every 8 or 10 days, to hunt. He 
always stops at my place, and asks me 
for powder, shot, or something to eat. 
Inever refuse him, often buy elk meat 
or duck, from him. He was so old when 
the white people came here, that he did 
not learn to speak English, nor even 
Jargon well. 


November 1861 


Fri 1 We have just received the 
news of the death of Col. Baker, our 
U. S. Senator [from Oregon]. He was 
kill[ed] in a skirmish while crossing 
the Potomac. The Telegraph is com- 
pleted, now connecting the Atlantic & 
Pacific! We now get news ina few days, 
from the Atlantic States. (*Telegraph 
completed from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Coast at San Francisco.) 

Fri 8 I spent several days last week 
in town. I was indeed storm stayed, by 


the most violent storm of the season. 
I mad[e] the acquaintance of Miss 
Frankie Holmes of Oregon City, alady 
ofsome accomplishments, particularly 
in music. I came home on Tuesday, and 
the weather has been so bad ever scince 
that I went down and stayed all night 
atJ’s I have never been so lonely during 
my while [whole?] sollitary sojourn in 
this place as Inow am. 

Thurs 14 1came home this morning, 
haveing, not spent a night at home for 
5 days. And I have been absent the 
most of the time for eight days past. 
The weather is now beautiful and has 
been for three days. On Tuesday, I took 
abeafto town, which brought me $24.1 
bought the animal two anda halfyears 
ago for $20. So I didnot make common 
interest on my investment. 

Tues 26 Scince my last writing I 
have been the most of the time at Mrs. 
Jeffers, Where I expect to be most of 
the Winter. My sheep have did poorly 
this fall. They lost the bell, and got 
scattered in the woods, and I had great 
trouble in finding them. One I found 
dead & one I found not at all; and 
another had died scince I put them all 
into the Orchard. 


December 1861 


Sun 15 I came home this morning, 
haveing been from home over a week. 
Scince my last writing, and indeed for 
a month past the weather has been 
uncommonly bad. Every one agrees 
in saying that we have had more rain, 
than there has been for years past in 
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the same length of time. Within the 
last 10 days the Wallamette river has 
been several feet higher than it has 
ever before been known. The damage 
done by the flood is immense. One 
million of dollars will not replace 
the logs. Mills, dewelling[s], barns, 
fences, stock & indeed whole towns 
were swept away by the irresistable 
flood. Several large houses & wharves 
have been taken up, oposite Astoria. 
But Oregon is not the only sufferer by 
flood. The last news from California, 
informs us that the Sacramento & 
other rivers, are higher than ever 
before known, and are doing immense 
damage. I have never before seen the 
Columbia so mudy. It now resembles 
the Misouri, its water being nearly red. 

Wed 25 This looks something like an 
old fassioned Christmas. The ground is 
4 inches deep in snow, which has been 
falling ever scince Sunday last. But the 
weather is quite mild, it freezes a little 
during the night and thaws during the 
day. My cattle are on the Moore & in 
the woods shifting for themselves. I 
am contented to spend my Christmas 
at home, though it maylook somewhat 
selfish. I spent last night at Mrs. Jeffers. 
News has reached us, of the burning 
of Charleston, S.C. and the bombard- 
ment of New Orleans. 

Fri 27 The snow as 6 inches deep 
this morning, but it has been thawing 
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all day, and is now raining. So the 
present appearance, indicates that the 
cold weather is about over. If so the 
Winter will be a mild one after all. I 
spent last night and yeterday at Mrs. 
J’s. We had a vary pleasant time, there 
were 2 persons from Astoria, there, 
also, spending the holidays. 


—_S 


When years and years have rolled away 
And youthful joys are past 
When time has turned your hair all gray, 
And life is waning fast 
When age has furrowed over your face 
And dimed your bright blue eye 
When tired of life you week a place 
With Angels in the Sky; 

When youthful joys you feel no more 
And pleasures charm you not 
When early friends and scenes of yore 
Forever are forgot, 

This Album, you, perchance may find 
All covered with mould; 

Its pages then may bring to mind 
The ones you loved of old. 

You read the names you knew before 
With many a sigh and kiss, 

And as you turn these pages ore, 
You'll wonder who wrote this. 


—_S 


[Two pages cut from Diary here] 
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January 1862 

Sun 19 The weather has changed. 
This morning it began to rain at 
daylight, and rained vary little the 
most of the day. Wind from the S.E. 
and rather cold. I am heartily tired of 
cold weather; in fact I never liked it. 
In many respects this climate pleases 
me, but there is too much cold weather. 


—_S 


O give me a sunny clime 
Free from snow and bitter frost; 
O let a Southern home be mine 

Whatever sum it may cost. 

O give to me a sunny clime 
Where the wintry winds ne'er blow, 
Where, instead of the Fir and the Pine, 
The Fig and the Orange grow. 
There where the flowers forever bloom 
And the birds ne’er cease to sing; 
Where Winter ne'er spreads a gloom 
Over a land of constant Spring; 
Where the Cane and the Cotton grow 
And the lofty Palm and Date, 
Where soft winds ever gently blow, 
Let me seek my home, and fate. 


—_S 


Mon 20 The snow melts off slowly; 
and the air remains cool. I have did so 
little today that I may almost as well 
say that I have did nothing. It seems 
hard to go to work with the ground 
all covered with snow. I have been 
hunting part of the day hunting geese 
and ducks. But I hope in a few weeks 


to be hunting gold in the Salmon River 
Mountains. 

Wed 22 This morning the Southwind 
came up warm and strong. In less than 
an hour it was blowing a violent gale, 
which continued all day and part of 
the night, taking off the greater part 
of the Snow. 

Thurs 23 This morning it began to 
Snow again & was soon an inch & 1/2 
deep. The ice haveing all gone out of 
the river, I took the Scow and went up 
to Rogers’ place & brought my horses 
home, so as to feed them. 

Fri 24 It snowed now, and again 
all day, But melted nearly as fast as it 
fell. 1 was in the woods at work on the 
Clatsop Road. 

Sat 25 This is a clear, cool sunshiny 
day. It froze quite hard last night, 
makeing quite a crust of ice on the 
river. Elijah Jeffers tookhis Sheep back 
to the Plains today; haveing learned, as 
I did that Sheep will not do well here. I 
am to stay and take care of the family 
until he returns. It has been two weeks 
scince I was in town, and I am quite 
anxious to go. 

Sun 26 The weather is still clear and 
cold. It is vary near as cold as it has 
been this Winter. I came home this 
morning through the road to feed my 
cattle, and I find that the last Storm 
blew down an unusual number of trees 
in the woods. No less than 12 have 
fallen in the road. 

Mon 27 Yesterday while I was at 
home, Elijah returned from Clatsop 
by way of Coffenberry’s, haveing had 
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to leave the Scow on account of ice. 
He came to the river opposite J’s and 
hallowed [hollered] for me to come 
after him. But I was away, the girls 
undertook the difficult and hazard- 
ous trip. Both boats were anchored at 
Some distance from the Shore, and the 
only way by which they could reach 
them, was to tie the end of along cord 
to a heave stick, which they threwinto 
the boat, and then, by the cord, draged 
the boat through the ice to the Shore. 
The boat was nearly a fourth full of 
water and ice, but they did not stop to 
bail it out, but they sat out, breaking 
their way through the ice a distance 
of a quarter of a mile. When they 
reached the river they had but little 
ice to contend with, and soon reached 
the other shore, where they found 
their brother awaiting their arrival. 
Notwithstanding the intense cold, 
their wet feet, and ungloved hands 
they came back with cheerful faces and 
happy hearts. I attempted to go to town 
today but the ice was so strong that I 
could not break through it. 

Tues 28 It began to snow this morn- 
ing at daylight, and continued all day. 
At dark the snow was four inches 
deeper. 

Wed 29 This has been a bright and 
most beautiful day; vary cold this 
morning, but moderating as the day 
advanced; so that in the sun it thaws 
some. I just finished reading Hume’s 
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history of England today. I have had 
in [it] on hand for nearly a year, But in 
the meantime I have read several other 
books. Beside the newspaper. 

Thurs 30 A bitter cold, but clear fine 
morning. Elijah & I, made a fruitless 
effort to get the boat out of the creek 
to go to town or Clatsop, to get some 
articles of provisions that we are now 
in need of; but failed on account of the 
ice. Towards evening it clouded up and 
began to Snow. 

Fri31 Scince last night it has Snowed 
about 8 inches, and is snowing yet (at 
dark). [just took the hide offa calf that 
has just died. I have lost 3 [?] calves 
and one cow this Winter. The calves 
I turned into the woods but the snow 
starved them out so I drove them home 
& have fed ever scince, but they had got 
to poore to be resuscitate. Upon the 
whole, this has been the coldest month 
that Ihave seen in Oregon. The ground 
has been constantly covered with 
Snow, and the greater part of the time 
it has been freezing cold. The Ocean 
Steamers have not been able to go to 
Portland, nor the Portland Steamers, 
to get here, except one boat came down 
in the ice but could not get back. We 
have had no mail during the whole 
month, on account of the ice, and it 
had been obstructed the greater part 
of the previous month by the floods. 
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—_S 


Writen in an Album. 


O how well do I remember, 
Nor can I ere forget 
The many, many happy hours 
I’ve spent with you Jeanette. 
I knew you in your girlish days, 
O what a little pet! 

When everybody loved you so 
And called you “Sweet Jeanette”. 
Then, like a rosebud in the Spring 

With pearly dewdrops wet; 
But now a full flown rose you are 
And quite as sweet Jeanette. 
I loved to hear your merry laugh 
I love to hear it yet 
You seemed to be so free from care, 
You seem so still Jeanette. 
So may you ever be, nor care 
Your pathway ere beset; 
But may your life as happy be 
As it has been Jeanette. 

Be ever good as you have been 
Until life’s sun shall set; 
That you may find a better home, 
& relms of bliss Jeanette. 
Soon you must go, and we must part, 
A thing I much regret 
Perhaps we never may again 
Each other meet, Jeanette. 
With best of wishes now goodby 
My dearest friend Jeanette 
Do not forget, when far away 
Your absent friend Gillette. 


—_S 


Many of the scraps of verse, that I 
record here are hardly worth the room. 
It is quite a difficult thing for one to 
judge properly of his own productions. 


February 1862 


Sat 1 It was snowing this morn- 
ing at daylight. But the clouds soon 
dispersed and the sun came out warm 
and pleasant. The snow began to melt 
quite rapidly. The clouds are and have 
been for several days from the N. W.I 
drove my cattle all home this morning 
and began to feed them. The Snow is 
so deep that they could get nothing to 
eat on the moore. 

Sun 2 The night was cold, but it 
moderated during the day, and thawed 
considerable. A flock of Swan were 
in the river just above the house & 
presented sucha fine chance fora shot 
that (Sunday as it was) took my gun 
& steped slily upon them, But failed 
to kill any. the shot were to[o] small. 

Mon 3 It was clear this morning 
but rained & snowed before night. I 
killed a fine large Swan this morning 
and took it down to Mrs. Jeffers. In 
the evening Elijah came up with me, 
and we saw some Wild Cattle in the 
woods. There are quite a number of 
them roaming among these hills. 

Tues 4 We spent the whole day hunt- 
ing, but had poor success. The Moores 
were almost impassible on account of 
the depth of snow and ice upon them. 
In attempting to cross the creeks we 
broke thru the ice and got wet several 
times during the day. We had no boat, 
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and had to cross the river on a board. 
We wounded on[e] Swan, but could 
not get it. It rained and snowed about 
half of the day. [went down home with 
Elijah, and we almost gave out before 
we reached there. 

Wed 5 Clear frosty morning; but it 
snowed a little about noon. It thawed 
slowly the greater part of the day. 
Wind N.W. the snow is almost a foot 
deep yet. 

Thurs 6 It froze ice 1/2 [?] inch thick 
last night. It has been a clear beautiful 
day. It thawed some in the latter part 
of the day. But it will [take] a month or 
Six weeks, to take the snow off at the 
rate it has been going for the last few 
days. I have to feed my cattle yet. The 
snow is still deep in the woods. Here 
is a production that is not probably 
worth preserving. Yet I give itroom for 
passtime. I write these little snatches of 
verse for my own amusement. 


—_S 


I love to see the dark green wood, 
And view the wide spread plain, 
And watch the rivers restless flood 
Move onward to the main. 
Midst mountain scenes, I love to roam 
Where Natures wildest works are shown, 
Where the impetuous bubbling stream 
Dashes along its banks of green; 
Where birds on ever sportive wing 
Their wildest, sweetest carols sing 
Where wildflowers bloom so sweetly there 
And with their fragrance fill the air 
In such wild place of solitute 
Where human footsteps nere intrude, 
I love to spend an hour of time, 
Enjoyed in thought so sweet, sublime. 
I love to see that twinkling one 
That brightens in the West, 

As fades away the seting sun 
And leaves the world to rest. 

I love to see the early dawn 
As darkness melts away, 

And there behold the rosy morn 
Just bursting into day. 

I love to see that surf beat shore 
And watch its angry motion; 
And hear its never ceasing roar 
The music of the ocean. 

The noble ship I love to ride 
Upon the briny deep, 

And see its mighty swelling tide 
An|[d] on its bosom sleep. 


—_—S 


Fri 7 Clear beautiful day, cold in 


the morning, but moderated towards 
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evening. The river is still blocked up 
with ice rendering it impossible to get 
out, and I am geting quite impatient. 
I am now without Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 
Syrrep, and other Articles that I much 
need. I could cross the river on the 
ice, and to [go] to Clatsop, but it is 
vary laborious walking through the 
unbroken snow in the woods. Besides I 
would not probably be able to get what 
I desired there. Nor can Ibe away long 
at a time on account of my cattle. 

Sat 8 Cool frosty morning, but a 
warm pleasant day. The bees were 
out quite numerous, but of course 
obtained no honey or polen. The snow 
melts slowly. Ichoped, a part of the day, 
and pruned apple trees the remainder. 

Sun 9 Cold this morning, but be- 
came a warm pleasant day before 
night. Went down toJ’sin the evening 
to look out, (not much expecting to 
find any means of getting out of the 
river) and found that Elijah had been 
to town. Mr. Powers had come there to 
see ifthe[y] were in want of any thing, 
and E [Elijah] went with him to town, 
and borrowed a skiff to come back in. 
Here is a Valentine that I have just 
writen, and as it is some what extrava- 
gant, I get a place here. 

[Omitted the first part ofalongpoem 
to Sophie Bray, an unknown woman. ] 


I'll off in time 
For Salmon’s* mine 
With swiftest speed away 
And there I'll dig 
A “pile” as big 
As ten of Sophie Bray. 
‘The snare I'll set 
And in it get 
Bedecked in gold array 
A bait so nice 
Will sure intice 
And gain Miss Sophie Bray. 
But if Lfind 
She’s not inclined 
To yield for gold away 
Such beauty fair 
Such grace so rare 
As that of Sophie Bray. 
Then I'll devise 
A plan more wise 
To lead her heart astray. 
I'll make my name 
Resound with fame 
To give to Sophie Bray. 
* “Salmon river gold mines.” 
Thousands went there in 1862. 

Mon1o0 spent the night atJ’s. In the 
morning I went down to the mouth 
of the creek on the ice to where the 
little skiff was mored [moored], and 
started for town. [had some difficulty 
in breaking my way to the mouth of the 
river through the ice that had frozen 
during the night, but soon crossed the 
bay and reached town at noon. I had 
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not been there before for one month. I 
found 100 people there who had been 
left by the steamer three weeks ago. 
The Portland boat was also there, all 
detained by ice. 

Tues 11 The California Steamer 
arived this morning at 8. With 500 
passengers on board, all bound for the 
mines. A jolly and wild looking lot of 
fellows too the[y] were. She brought 
news from the Atlantic States up to 
the 7[th]; but 4 days old. She went on 
up the river, but I have not the least 
expectation that she will get nearer 
than 40 or $0 miles. The river is doubt- 
less frozen over within that distance. 

Wed 12 No frost this morning, and 
mild all day. Went with Elijah to the 
mouth of Skipenoune [Skipanon] to 
bring my scow home, where he had 
left it during the freeze up. When we 
returned, I was tired enough to spend 
the night at J’s. 

Thurs 13 Sharp frost this morning. 
I got my boat out of J’s creek, the ice 
having become to rotten that I broke 
through it without much trouble. 
Came home & spent the remainder of 
the day in pruning apple trees. 

Fri 14 The wind came up from 
the South with a little rain, which 
continued until 2 a.m., when it came 
round into the N.W. and turned cold. 
I went to town in the morning and got 
a large amount of mail matter, among 
which was a letter from brother Henry, 
in which he informs me that he has 
enlisted for three years in the 2nd 
Ohio Cavalry Company. (*Brother 


Henry C. [?] enlists for 3 years Service 
in the Army) 

Tues 18 Saturday, Sunday & Monday, 
Ispentin town; All pleasant days, with 
frosty nights. This morning the snow 
fell two inches in depth. I have almost 
concluded to rent a farm on Clatsop 
and not go to the mines. Somebody 
must stay and produce something 
for the miners to eat. I came as far 
as J’s on my way home. There is still 
conciderable ice in the Columbia. It 
turned warm enought to thaw some 
in the afternoon. 

Wed 19 It froze up and assited me 
rolling some logs off a piece of ground 
that I wish to plant in fruit trees. When 
we came home this morning we found 
all of the cattle in the orchard. But they 
had done but little damage. 

Thurs 20 This was a vary cold morn- 
ing. About 9 [?] A.M. it snowed a little. 
As the day advanced it turned warmer. 
About 4 P.M. it snowed again, but soon 
turned to a heavy rain. 

Sun 23 I went to town on Thursday 
& returned today. The weather has 
been cold, stormy & disagreeable 
nearly the whole time. And has snowed 
some every day. In the woods and on 
all North hillsides the ground is still 
covered with Snow. The news from the 
seat of war is important and cheering. 
Ronoke island in the Pamlico Sound 
is taken, a fleet of rebel gunboats 
distroyed and 3000 rebes taken. Forts 
Henry & Donelson, in Tenn have been 
captured & 15,000 rebel prisoners & 
three Gen'ls taken. The Cal steamer 
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came crowded with miners on their 
way to the new gold fields. 

Fri 28 I have been in town scince 
Monday. The weather has been stormy, 
giving us rain, snow, hail & wind with 
sunshine and clouds. Winter seems 
determined to put in her full time. The 
ground at Astoria is yet covered with 
Snow; but it is going off quite fast. The 
Columbia is still frozen over above the 
mouth of the Willamit. I have been 
attending a vary interesting course of 
lectures upon Phrenology & kindred 
subjects. Some of our most pious and 
devout Christians will not hear them, 
because the[y] think Phrenology is in 
oposition to the bible. 


March 1862 


Thurs 6 1 came home from town 
yesterday; haveing been there some 
10 [?] days. Haveing some business on 
Clatsop, I started through the woods 
about 4 P.M. notwithstanding the 
frequent showers of Snow and rain, 
and reached there before dark. I had 
a nice supper at Mrs. H’s [Hobson’s], 
where I also spent the night. 

Fri7 Acheerful morning, althought 
there were a few light showers of rain 
mixed with bright sunshine. I am 
always delighted with this Clatsop 
scenery, which ever seems new to 
me, however often I may visit here. 
The contrast is so great, between my 
wild wood home, and there singularly 
beautiful plains, that an ocasional 
change, gives me great pleasure. On 
my way home, I found quite an abun- 


dance of snow upon the ground in the 
woods which has been there near 21/2 
months. Spring is indeed come, and 
I cannot refrain from expressing my 
feeling in verse. 

Mon 10 The weather for the last 
few da[y]s has been variable with 
rain, hail or snow almost every day. I 
took a boat load of fruit trees to town 
this morning, and oweing to the East 
Wind, had a most desperate pull from 
Smith’s Poin[t] to town. I was quite 
unwell all day from the efforts of such 
violent exertion. 

Tues 11 The wind blew so hard from 
the West, that I could not go home. So 
I spent the day in town without profit 
or pleasure. 

Thurs 13 I spent half the day yester- 
day & all of today in hunting up my 
cows. I was assisted by Elijah Jeffers. 
We found all but one. We suppose 
that she has a young calfin the woods. 
We got upon the track of a cow with 
a young calf, and followed her half 
of the day without geting to see her. 
Although we were close upon her all 
the time, yet it seemed impossible to 
overtake her. She is no doubt a wild 
cow, and either heard or scented us. 
Heavy rain and South wind tonight 

Fri 14 Rain, hail and wind, pretty 
much all day. We separated the cattle; 
turning the steers down upon the 
moore, & the cows we drove to Jeffers. 

Sat 15 [loaded my boat and went to 
town; the wind was vary strong and 
the bay rought, but I passed safely over. 
The weather is cold and unpleasant. 
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Wed 19 I have been in town scince seldom seen. Yet I spent the time quite 
Saturday. The weather has been vary pleasantly. I came home today and 
disagreeable. Cold bleak winds, with found my young cattle in the orchard. 
rain and hail & snow have prevailed ‘This evening I wrote this. 
almost continuous. Worse weather is 

To Josie [Jeffers]: 

Has nature decked your form with grace 
With beauty rare adorned your face, 
Made your eyes to clear and bright 
Sparking so with mental light 
Your cheeks are rosy 
And so fair 
With dimples cozy 
Nestled there; 

Your lips so cherry 
And so sweet 
With laugh so merry 
All to greet; 

With rapture filling 
All who hear; 

Your heart so gentle kind and true 
By all beloved where ever knew 
Your mind so pure chaste and mild, 
Made you Nature’s noblest child. 
But O, how cheating 
Beauty seems, 

So swiftly fleeting 
Like our dreams 
Then be not vain 
For beauties wane 
As youth glides into age 
Like Autumn fades 
Neath Winter’s shades 
Of clouds, and tempests rage. 
Then be inclined, 

Your heart and mind 
With Wisdom’s store to fill; 
For it will last 
When beauty’s past 
And make you charming still. 


—_S 
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She seemed just as pretty, pure and 
good, as I have described her. 

[Note in margin:] This was written 
for young girl of fifteen. 

Fri 21 Yesterday was a stormy day; 
but this has been a charming one, and 
the first real spring day that we have 
had. Elijah and I, hunted cattle the 
most of the day & were successful. 
We still find Snow in the woods!!, 
which is now over three months old. 
This evening Twilch the old indian 
hunter came along & camped here for 
the night. He says that this place once 
belonged to him long ago, before the 
“Bostons” came. Poor old fellow, I let 
him sleep in the barn, after giving him 
his supper. 

Tues 25 I went to town on Saturday, 
and returned today. Yesterday was 
a remarkable stormy day. The wind 
does not often blow harder than it did 
nearly all day. I had rather a singular 
dream last night. I dreamed that I was 
composing poetry, which seemed to 
flow as fast as I thought. I remember 
enough about it to know that it was 


elegant and beautiful. I could see, also, 
the subject of the Poem illustrated in 
a most singular and beautiful manner, 
that I cannot describe. 

Sat 29 Ata Union Convention held 
in town today I was nominated as a 
candidate for the Legislature. I was 
nominated without requesting it; in 
fact without my consent. [As a result 
of his efforts, a steam tug was finally 
put into operation on the Columbia 
River bar.] 

Notes: As the years passed Gillette 
found life along the Lewis and Clark 
River too lonely, so he finally sold out, 
moving to Portland to become a real 
estate agent. He finally found a proper 
wife and in 1893 at the age of sixty-eight 
became a father for the first time. He died 
January 21, 1905. Gillette's diary begins in 
1861. In notes added in 1893 he described 
his trip crossing the Plains in 1852. That 
story was reprinted in the Winter 1992 
issue of Cumtux. Excerpts from the first 
portion of the diary were printed in the 
Winter 1996 issue of Cumtux. 
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From the Portrait and Biographical Record of Western Oregon, 1904, page 935 


ELIJAH C. JEFFERS 


MONG THE ENTERPRISING, practical 
A and prosperous 

agriculturists of 
Clatsop Countyis 
Elijah C. Jeffers, 
proprietor of an 
excellent ranch, 
finely located 
about three and 
one-half miles 
south of Astoria. 
He is extensively 
engaged in gen- 
eral farming, 
including stock- 
raising and dairy- 
ing, and exercises 
great skill and 
good judgment 
in his chosen vo- 
cation, meeting with corre- 
sponding success in his operations. Of 
pioneer ancestry, he was born August 
31, 1839, in Henry county, Iowa, and 
came with his father, Joseph J. Jeffers, 
to Oregon in 1847. 

Joseph J.Jeffers was born in 
Washington, D.C., October 17, 1807. 
Early learning the trade of a plasterer, 
he followed it in different localities 
throughout his active career. Soon 
after his marriage in 1829 he removed 





ELIJAH JEFFERS 


to Iowa locating in Henry county, 
where he lived 
several years. 
In 1847, in the 
company com- 
manded by Capt. 
Joseph Meeker, 
he crossed the 
plains to Oregon 
with his family, 
driving five yoke 
of oxen and a 
span of mules, 
being about six 
months on the 
way, leaving lowa 
March 6 and ar- 
riving in Oregon 
City September 
12. Locating his 

family in that city, he went to 
California in quest of gold, and as a 
miner was quite successful, bringing 
back $2,000 worth of the precious 
metal. In the fall of 1850 he removed to 
Astoria, andimmediately took up a do- 
nation claim of six hundred and forty 
acres on the Lewis & Clark river, three 
hundred acres of which constitute 
the present farm of his son, Elijah C. 
Jeffers. Joseph J. Jeffers never devoted 
much of his time to the care ofhis land, 
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but continued at his trade, as an expert 
workman, plastering many of the 
earlier buildings erected in Astoria and 
Portland. Mr. Jeffers, more familiarly 
known as Judge Jeffers, occupied quite 
a prominent position in social and po- 
litical affairs in Clatsop county, having 
twice been elected as a representative 
to the Oregon legislature on the 
Democratic ticket. He attained the age 
of sixty-eight years, dying in Portland, 
Ore., January 2, 1876, while visiting his 
daughter. In 1829, in Pennsylvania, 
he married Sarah E. Hurford, who 
was born in Ohio September 21, 
1808, and died at the home of her 
daughter, with whom she was living 
in Montavilla, Multnomah county, 
Ore., March 7, 1902. Of the eleven 
children born of their union, nine died 
in childhood, three daughters and 
six sons, and two children are living, 
namely: Elijah C. and Carrie E., wife 
of George L. Hibbard, of Montavilla, 
Ore. 

Coming with his parents to 
Oregon City when eight years old, 
Elijah C. Jeffers acquired his early 
education in the common schools 
of Clatsop county, afterwards, in 
1857, continuing his studies at the 
Willamette University, in Salem, and 
the next year attending the Portland 
Academy. Returning home, he as- 
sumed the management of the home 
farm in 1859, and is now the owner of 
three hundred acres of the original 
homestead. Making all the improve- 


ments on the place himself, he has 
one of the best and most productive 
ranches in this section of the county. 
Devoting his attention to stock-raising 
and dairying, he has been exceedingly 
prosperous in his undertakings, oc- 
cupying an assured position among 
the leading stockmen and dairymen 
of Astoria, and of late he has formed 
a corporation with his sons, Irwin M. 
Jeffers being secretary and manager, 
and himself president. 

August 30, 1871, Mr. Jeffers married 
Jane Hess, who was born November 
25, 1850, in Bremer county, Iowa, 
and came to Oregon with her father, 
Jacob Hess, in 1866, journeying hither 
by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 
Locating in Multnomah county, near 
Portland. Mr. Hess lived there two 
years, and then resided for some time 
in Clatsop county. Going from here to 
Goldendale, Wash., he resided there 
until his death, in 1891, at the age of 
seventy years. Seven children have 
been born of the union of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jeffers, namely: Irvin M., John H. 
of Astoria, Carrie M., Mabel E., 
Jennie E., Laura H. and Esther C. 
Mr. Jeffers is independent in politics, 
voting for whomever he deems best 
qualified, regardless of party restric- 
tions. For a number of years he has 
served as school director, and has also 
been road supervisor. Fraternally he 
belongs to Seaside Lodge, A.O.U.W., 
of Astoria. 
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WOMEN HOMESTEADERS 
by the Editor 


CT HE FIRST LAND claims in the west 

were taken in the 1840s without 
proper compensation to the Native 
Americans who lived here. The 
Donation Land Claim Act of 1850 set 
up a legal process for the taking ofland 
claims, still without proper compensa- 
tion to the original owners. This law al- 
lowed for 320 acres for a single person 
and 640 acres for a married couple. 
P.W. Gillette, Joseph Jeffers and oth- 
ers mentioned in the previous article 
took out claims under this law which 
ended in 1855. The only woman who 
proved up on a donation land claim in 
Clatsop County was Sikus, the widow 
of Alexander Lattie, who had operated 
a store for the Hudson Bay Company 
at Fort George (Astoria). The land she 
received title to later made up a large 
portion of what is now Seaside. Her 
son owned an adjoining claim. Helen, 
the daughter of Sikus was an excellent 
cook and ran a hotel in Seaside that 
drew people to the beach for stays and 
was responsible for the area’s reputa- 
tion as a resort area. 

The Homestead Act of 1862 gave 
160 acres to men or women who filled 
certain requirements. The larger 
percentage were males who applied 
for these land grants, but there were 
also many women who applied for 
them. The requirements to complete 


for 160 acres of free land were simple: 
live on the property for five years, 
build a house, show proof that you 
were cultivating the land and take the 
steps to become a citizen if you were 
not one already. The only charge was 
a small fee for processing the claim. 
Many ofthese women were not totally 
independent, though. In some cases 
adjacent claims were taken out by the 
siblings or a parent in a family. In this 
way, they were able to have help when 
needed. 

Women with families generally re- 
mained on the claim while the men left 
to go to work elsewhere. A yearly trip 
was all that some women made into 
town because there were no roads and 
no transportation, except by walking 
over many miles of rough ground. A 
trip to town could easily take two days 
there and two days back, with supplies 
to carry. Many of these homestead 
claims were located far from any 
settlements or even neighbors, where 
bear and cougar preyed on the fam- 
ily’s cows, pigs, sheep, and chickens, 
sometimes tearing apart the roofs or 
climbing in the windows to get to food. 

Another program to get govern- 
ment land bypassed most of the 
requirements of a homestead claim. 
This was the Cash claim. And if 
someone wanted to add ona few acres 
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to a homestead claim, they might be 
able to do it with a Cash claim. The 
list of women who had Cash claims 
in Clatsop County was much longer 
than the list with homestead claims. 
We hope to print the names of these 
women in a future Cumtux. The 
complete list of men and women who 
got Homestead (H) or Cash (C) land 
along with location of the land and 
date of the certificate is on the website: 
glorecords.blm.govw/search. 

Laura Humbel and her brother, 
Henry, both had land in section 1, 
Township 5 North, Range 8 West, in 
the Nehalem Valley, between Jewell 
and Humbug Mountain. Their proper- 
ties touched on the lower right corner 
of Laura’s land. Their mother, Theresa 
O’Brien, had a homestead claim run- 
ning along the south border of Laura’s 


claim in Township 5 North, Range 7 
West in Section 12 just below Section1. 
Henry had 152.05 acres, Laura and their 
mother each had 160 acres, for a total 
of 472 acres, all for free except for a 
small filing fee and building a house on 
each piece and doing work on the land. 
Theresa Zermer Humbel O’Brien was 
born in Austria on the 25th of January 
1835 and died in August 1902 at the age 
of 67, ayear anda half after proving up 
onthe claim. Laura Humbel Betts died 
in 1911, 10 anda halfyears after proving 
up and Henry died in 1914, 13 4 years 
after having proved up on his claim. 
In 1910, the Merrill Logging Company 
owned most of their property. Laura’s 
husband, Captain Al Betts, worked for 
Capt. Flavel as a pilot. A story about 
the family was told by Charlie Haddix 
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36 


Name 


Township / Range 


Section 





Maria Luvisa Juopperi Jumisko 


4/9 





Allie M. McDuffie Johnson 


5/6 





Ida Peterson Carlson 


4/7 


8,9 





Johanna Piekkola Telen 


4/9 


14, 15 





Elizabeth Rose Duell 


8/8 


26 





Selma Sandstrom Hilding 


5/8 


31, 32 





Catherine Sparks Soughry 


5/6 


6 





Carrie Towne Alexander 


13,14 





Ellen J. Tweedle Corcoran 


34) 35 





Helena J. Westerlund Augensdale 


1,12 





Edith Wheatley Watson 


30 





Cora E. Wheeler Bryant 


15, 21, 22 





Abbie L. Whitten Bryant 


14, 15 





Winnie Akin 


11,14 





Hannah Brown 


29 





Ella Carelton 


27, 28, 33,34 





Emma E. Cook 


14 





Lida Ely 


20 





Emma Fiege 





Fannie France 


14 





Betsy H. France 


14 





Elizabeth Glaser 


34 





Mildred Gohlke 





Susan A. Gragg 


29 





Annie Grassel 


21 





Maggie Grassel 





Sophia Gronnel 





Adelia M. Hansen 





Mary E. Hansen 





Clara Houghton 





Laura R. Humbel 





Josephine Huott 





Mary Huott 





Appollonia Johnson 





Elizabeth Lattie DLC 
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in the Summer 1992 Cumtux, page 22, 
doesn’t mention the land claims. 

Can you identify any possible 
groups of relatives on the list ofnames 
on the following page by checking the 
locations of the properties? There are 
six rows of blocks and six columns in 
a township for a total of 36 sections. 
Look for neighboring properties by 
people with the same surname. 

Each township is six square miles 
and each section is one square mile 
and contains 640 acres. Each section 
is divided into four quarters, the NW, 
NE, SWand SE quarters. Each quarter 
is also divided into quarters in the 
same way. When they use the term the 
NW 4% of the SE 4, the SE quarter is 
the bigger piece and the NW / is just 


+ de 


a piece of the SE 4. A quarter section 
might be divided into halves also. 

Township 5 North, Range 10 West 
abbreviates to T5N RioW and 5/10. 

If you place another chart on top 
of the one above, you will see that the 
section 36 on the top one is above 1 in 
the one just below; 35 is above 2, and 
34 is above 3. On the list of women is 
Eliza Williamson who appears twice, 
once in Ts5N RioW, section 3 and again 
in T6N RioW, section 34. They might 
seem some distance apart but they are 
not. Township and range 6/10 is above 
5/10, so section 34 is above and next 
to section 3. The two pieces of land 
together make up one homestead. 

Ifyou have stories to share about the 
other women homesteaders, please let 


us know. 





GROUP OF PEOPLE RELATED TO THE DAVID TWEEDLE FAMILY. CAPTION ON VERSO: 


Davip TWEEDLE, TED RIDDERBUSH, NELLIE TWEEDLE - CENTER DARK SUIT. 
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The Pacific Monthly, XII (August 1904), pages 92-93 


THE SITE OF FORT CLATSOP 
WHERE THE FIRST LAND WAS CLEARED AND HOUSES BUILT 
BY AMERICAN CITIZENS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


By P.W. Gillette 


OME THREE YEARS ago the Oregon 

Historical Society, realizing the 
necessity of permanently establishing 
the location of Fort Clatsop, deputized 
Mr. L.B. Cox to visit the locality, in 
the company of the writer, and to 
leave such marks as will permit no 
future doubt as to the exact site. In 
the party were also Silas B. Smith, 
Judge Galloway and Carlos W. Shane. 
The latter is an old settler, who was at 
one time in possession of the ground 
occupied by the fort. 

The writer was able to identify the 
exact spot, and, by the relative location 
of standing timber, to determine the 
boundaries of the pallisade. Stakes 
were driven, so that the site of the 
fort—the “Plymouth Rock of the 
Pacific” —is fixed for all time. 

Fort Clatsop, so named by Lewis 
and Clark for the Clatsop Indians who 
occupied the surrounding country, is 
situated on the west bank of the river 
Netdle, now the Lewis and Clark 
River, one and a half miles above 
its mouth, and three miles from the 
Pacific Ocean, in Clatsop County, 
Oregon. 


Lewis and Clark reached and se- 
lected this point on the 7th day of 
December, 1805, and on the 8th com- 
menced to cut down trees, clear land 
and build their cabins. They erected 
seven cabins in all; the smokehouse 
was built first—in order to have a 
place to smoke and dry their meat. 
A storehouse was built for their am- 
munition, stores, etc.; a small cabin for 
Tousaint Chabonau, the interpreter, 
and his wife, “Sac-a-ja-wea,” and the 
remainder of the cabins were used as 
quarters for the officers and men. As 
soon as the houses were completed, 
they constructed a strong stockade 
around the clearing, as a protection 
against the Indians. 

The stockade enclosed something 
over a half an acre of land, and stood 
on the high land, about two hundred 
yards back from the river; within and 
on the north side of the inclosure was 
a beautiful spring, which supplied the 
garrison with an abundance of pure 
water. After the fort was completed, 
a number of men were set to work to 
survey and open a trail through the 
forest to the ocean, three miles west. 
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Fortunately they found a dividing 
ridge running almost due west, and 
nearly through the timber, to the 
Skipenon Creek, across which they 
felled a tree for a bridge. This stream 
ran through a broad marsh, through 
which the men were obliged to wade. 
When the writer came to Oregon in 
1852 this trail was in pretty good condi- 
tion, having been kept open by Indians 
and wild animals. I have walked over 
it many times. 

The houses of Fort Clatsop were 
built of round logs and roofed with 
“split shakes,” and the cracks chinked 
with timber and moss. 

When Lewis and Clark left Fort 
Clatsop, March 28, 1806, they gave 
the fort, houses and furniture to Co- 
ba-way, the Clatsop chief, with whom 
they were very friendly. 

Some of Co-ba-way’s grandchildren 
yet live on Clatsop Plains. One of his 
daughters married a white man, Mr. 
S. H. Smith, who crossed the plains 
in 1834. 

Fort Clatsop is a spot of great 
historic importance. There the first 
land was cleared and houses built 
by American citizens on the Pacific 
Coast; there our flag was first planted 
by officers and soldiers of the United 
States, by direction of President 
Jefferson. 

On the same trip a visit was paid 
to the “Salt Cairn,” where Lewis and 
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Clark boiled sea water to extract salt 
for their use. The appearance and 
location of the “Cairn” is sufficient 
evidence that it is the one referred to 
by members of the expedition; but the 
best possible testimony was from the 
lips of the old squaw,” Stin-is-tum, “or 
Jennie Micheal, as she is now called. 
The old woman—she is over 80——was 
brought to the spot, and testified that 
her mother had often told her of Lewis 
and Clark, and had spoken of this pile 
of stones as the place where they made 
salt. It is noteworthy that Stin-is-tum 
is one of the three (one man and two 
women) surviving full-blood Clatsop 
Indians. 
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VOICES FROM THE PAST 
by Floyd Clayton Coons 


(7 BROUGH MY MANY years of talking 
l a lot but always listening to the old 
folks, I have retained a few historical 
tidbits that might be worth passing 
along to the generations coming after 
me, nowthat Iam one of the “old folks.” 
They may be only bits and pieces of the 
history of our miniscule section of 
Oregon, and the information may not 
be as complete as I would wish. But 
some of my recollection may pique 
the curiosity of a few readers, so that 
they would want to further research 
the stories I have thought interesting. 
Probably sixty years ago I had 
occasion to visit fairly often with an 
elderly gentleman from Gearhart, 
whose name was Marshall Leathers. 
He was a fountain of knowledge for 
some of the colorful history of this 
part ofthe County. I only wishI could 
recall all the stories he related to the 
earlier times. 

On one occasion, the topic of early 
burials in the Reith cemetery here in 
Lewis and Clark came up. He told me 
that many years ago when a funeral 
boat left the Port Docks, there were 
always, in addition to the mourners, 
people who never had the opportunity 
to take a boat ride and find a welcomed 
respite from their everyday existence. 
And so they were regulars and very 
much aboard when the boat departed. 


Apparently no one denied them this 
opportunity for an outing. 

The voyage was down the Columbia 
to the mouth of Young’s Bay and then 
across and up the Lewis and Clark 
river to a point adjacent to the Reith 
cemetery. John M Reith tells me that 
the boat traveled up the slough at high 
tide, and docked at a planked ramp, 
which entered the cemetery. There was 
a small building situated on the edge 
of the canyon near the entrance, where 
the burial party could find shelter. 
That nicely constructed and painted 
building which sat partially over the 
canyon was still there when we came 
here in 1961. The underpinnings may 
have been in poor repair, as it was 
removed sometime later. 

The deceased was apparently 
wheeled up the ramp by man power 
to the final destination on this earth. 

He spoke of Chinese burials, where 
large quantities of food would be 
placed on the grave, to provide for the 
deceased and the spirits. And then he 
laughingly told ofkids from town who 
would ride overland on horseback after 
the burial party departed, and feast on 
the abundant provisions. 

In later years, [hada bit ofa problem 
in reconciling the above statements. I 
am told that the Lewis and Clark River 
was diked, by shovel and wheelbarrow 
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in the late 1800's and early 1900s; some 
years before the present Young’s Bay 
bridge was constructed. That was not 
until 1921. And so how could kids ride 
from Astoria and across the river when 
there was no bridge? And if the dikes 
were constructed, how could the boat 
have traveled up the slough? But just 
today I read an article in the Summer 
2013 issue of Cumtux [Town site of 
Lewisville, 1895 by A. L. Erickson] 
which states that there was an earlier 
bridge built in 1899. And so it becomes 
apparent that the diking was done 
after the time of those early burials. 
And so that resolves the matter to my 
satisfaction. 

John M. Reith has informed me 
that there were a number of Chinese 
buried on the extreme north-west 
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corner of the cemetery, and that in 
1948 a Chinese organization had the 
remains of 19 Chinese males removed 
first to a Portland cemetery and then 
back to their homeland, to be with 
their ancestors. John M. was about 
twenty years old at the time, and his 
recollection of the event is somewhat 
dimmed. We live just a quarter mile 
from the cemetery, and I have been 
a frequent visitor through the years. 
Just recently I noted that there is a 
single grave with the stone inscribed 
by Chinese characters, remaining. A 
short distance away there is another 
Chinese man who was deceased in 
1927. It would be of interest to know 
why they are the only two remaining 
of their countrymen. Perhaps a reader 
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of this article may shed light on the 
subject. 

For those who may not know 
the history of the Reith Cemetery 
[also known as Riverview for a time, 
and now named Lewis and Clark 
Cemetery], John W. Reith apparently 
dedicated three acres as a cemetery 
in the late 1880s, as the oldest graves 
I have discovered are dated in that 
time frame. He sold grave plots and 
maintained it up into the late sixties. 
Quite a number of years ago, it was 
sold [given] to the Lewis and Clark 
Cemetery Association, and is now 
being well maintained by the Clatsop 
County Sheriff’s department. Burials 
there continue, but are relatively few 
in number. 

There is certainly a body of knowl- 
edge scattered about, regarding the 
building of this Lewis and Clark Road, 
although there is no one left to give a 
first-hand account. I have always been 
fascinated by the information passed 
on to me by John H. Reith’. One of the 
particulars he gave me was that some- 
one named Harder moved into the 
area, from back East. He was aston- 
ished that there was no road into town, 
and that farmers were compelled to use 
the river for marketing their milk and 
produce. And so he began a movement 
to build a road. Prominent farmers 
from the region went to the county 
government, requesting that a road be 
built. They were told in essence that if 
they would contribute much of the 
labor, that the County would build a 


bridge. This would have been prior to 
1899, as that was when the first Youngs 
Bay Bridge was built. 

And so Lewis and Clark farmers 
began the project, working with horses 
pulling Fresnos and Slips, building a 
road grade on the high ground. Where 
it crossed low lying ground, it was 
graded and planked. This work was 
done for the most part, after the haying 
season and up into when the fall rains 
began He told me that the Heckard 
brothers brought a barge to the big 
bend in the Lewis and Clark river, 
directly below the Reith farm house. 
The barge supported a saw mill where 
large wooden cants were re-sawed into 
planks. According to Reith, a horse 
barn was erected directly across the 
fence from our home, right where the 
Kee road now runs up the hill. When 
we moved here in 1962, I found tubs 
full of eight inch round and rusty 
spikes, each bent to a bit more than 
45 degrees, covered by earth. They 
extended across my garden site, and in 
the field on the north side of our house. 
This was evidence ofa plank road that 
had once been in place. 

Further, I found a large, cleated 
work horse shoe, which I still possess. 
It is of interest that Dr. C.K. Linehan 
fashioned an artistic wooden plaque 
to which it is attached. In the center, 
he etched the words, “Horse spoken 





*Footnote: John W. Reith was born in 1856. He purchased a 
farm here in the 1880s, after learning diking technics while 
working for D.K Warren. He then began diking and developed 
his farm in the Lewis and Clark Valley with the help of his son 
John H. Reith. John W. died in 1950. John H. Reith died in 1987. 
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here.” For some years it hung on 
the wall of my office in the hospital 
laboratory. It was a witty reference to 
Dr. Kettlekamp and I, who on many 
mornings during the latter’s rounds, 
would discuss our horse ventures. The 
plaque now hangs on my wall at home. 

The spikes and horse shoe verify 
that there had once been primitive 
road building in this immediate vicin- 
ity. Apparently the work teams were 
stabled at night in the barn, in order 
that everyone would have a single 
point to get them harnessed and on 
the job each morning, in an organized 
manner. 

The grading and planking pro- 
ceeded over how many seasons, I do 
not know. John H Reith stated that 
when it was completed, one could hear 
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buggies and wagons rumbling over the 
planks at some “two miles distance.” 
While the road was being con- 
structed, the narrow bay bridge was 
built for horse drawn wagons and 
buggies, as well as early automobiles. 
Farmers could then haul their milk 
and other produce to town, overland. 
I will never know the complete 
historical facts of the evolution of road 
improvements. It must have been grav- 
eled to some extent in the areas that 
had not been planked. I am curious 
as to when large cuts and fills around 
hillsides were completed. That would 
have required heavy equipment such 
as steam shovels. As the road bed was 
gradually raised, the planks would 
have disappeared. And then prior to 
and after 1921, when the present bridge 
was built, the road was improved 
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and widened for the ever increasing 
automobile traffic. 

John M. Reith tells me that it re- 
mained gravel at least until he was 
in Grade School, which would have 
been in the late thirties or early forties. 
Today itis a well maintained and heav- 
ily traveled paved roadway. 

During the early sixties, Bessie 
Brandenburg, a lady of Norwegian 
descent, worked with me. She told me 
a story of her Uncle Willie Munson. 
In the earlier days when roads were 
wagon trails between here and Jewell, 
he carried the mail for a number of 
years, over the Coast Range, through 
the heavily timbered miles. Much of 
the “road” through low lands were 
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puncheon, where split logs with the flat 
side up, were laid tightly, side by side. 
During good weather, he would drive 
ateam of mules on a buggy, while dur- 
ing times of snow and rain, he would 
carry by horse back. He could not have 
covered those miles in one day, so can 
only wonder where he spent the nights, 
along the route. Maybe someone can 
cast light on the matter. In my mind, it 
would bea hard two day trip, one way. 
My Son once rode a well-conditioned 
and hardened thoroughbred type 
horse to Jewell in one short day, but 
that was on a shorter and improved 
route compared to Willie’s day. 

It seems that Mr. Munson depended 
a bit on the bottle to lessen the hard- 
ship and boredom of covering those 
miles. According to Bessie, he would 
sometimes arrive at the Jewell Post 
Office in an exceptionally cheerful 
state, with the driving lines for the 
mules draped over the front of the 
buggy, and the animals finding their 
way along the familiar route. He may 
have covered some of the miles on auto 
control while he slumbered. 

The Jewell Post Mistress thought it 
disgraceful to have the US mail deliv- 
ered in such an undignified manner, 
and so she reported him to the postal 
inspector, back in Washington DC. 
She demanded that he be dealt with. 
And so after a while, an inspector 
showed up in Astoria and told Mr. 
Munson that he would be making a 
trip with him on the route. 
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It was a rainy day with a mixture of 
snow and rain, with a miserable chill 
in the air. When they got out as far as 
the Olney area ora bit beyond, ol’ man 
Munson said “whoa,” got out of the 
buggy and pulled a jug from behind 
a stump. He told the inspector he was 
going to have a drink, and asked him 
if he would like one. The inspector 
replied that he “believed he would.” 
Munson got back in the buggy, and 
the two nipped at the jug the rest 
of the way to Jewell. When they got 
back to Astoria the following day, the 
report went to Washington saying 
that Mr. Munson was performing an 
exemplary service to the hamlet of 
Jewell, Oregon. 

Forty or more years ago, I became 
acquainted with Curtis Foster, of 
Jewell. Jim Mink and I hauled hay from 
his place several times. Foster was a na- 
tive of that area, and I inquired about 
his experiences of pioneering in the 
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close knit little community. Among 
other things, the one story that has 
remained in my memory was his ex- 
perience as a young man, before a road 
was established between Jewell and 
the Coast. All supplies were freighted 
from the valley into Mist. They then 
had to be floated down the Nehalem 
River into Jewell. Curtis madea living 
for a period of time doing just that. 
Rough lumber was in great supply, 
and it was cheap. He would builda raft 
and load freight onto it one day, float 
it down to Jewell the next, where he 
off loaded the cargo and abandoned 
the raft. Likely that free lumber was 
salvaged for various building materials 
by the residents. The following day 
he would walk cross country back to 
Mist and build another raft. This was 
repeated over and over, until a road 
was finally built. lasked him ifhe made 
good money doingit, and his reply was 
that he just managed to make a living. 
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Ihave no idea what the distance would 
have been that he walked overland 
about every third day. 

When he was in his teens, he had 
been accidentally shot through the 
pelvis with a .45-.70 rifle while hunt- 
ing deer in their orchard. Amazingly, 
he recovered and worked hard all his 
life with a hardly noticeable limp. He 
died when he was likely eighty years 
old. It is remarkable to me how people 
survived diseases and injuries that 
would cost tens of thousands of dollars 
to recover from in our current world of 
advanced medicine. 

Iam privileged to have beena friend 
and neighbor of Carl Larson, on the 
upper Lewis and Clark road. He was a 
logger, farmer, shingle mill man anda 
jack of all trades. And he had a reputa- 
tion of making things move when he 
hooked on to them. 

He was a raw boned and rugged 
man who arrived in New York City as 
a seventeen or eighteen year old im- 
migrant from Sweden. He told me that 
he had traveled by train from there to 
Washington State, while still speaking 
virtually no English. 

The story of how he moved to 
Astoria, I do not recall. I only know 
that he made an indelible mark on this 
community for some sixty years, while 
living the life of a common man. 

He was a kindly man who spoke 
somewhat broken English, and was a 
friend to all. It struck me that he was 
especially generous to kids, who had 
a horse but no place to keep it. At that 


time as now, boys had little interest in 
horses, as they were looking at wheels. 
He hada small pasture and barn across 
the road from his shingle mill, and 
there was often a girl over there taking 
care of her horse. And there was plenty 
of wide open area to ride it, out in the 
sparsely populated country side, with 
little traffic. 

Carl also had an old sorrel mare 
named Nellie, that he let kids ride as 
if she were their own. I kept shoes on 
her for a number of years, and always 
enjoyed the company and friendship 
of Carl. 

On one occasion when he was 
advancing in years, I went to his 
shingle mill for a visit. He had a five 
gallon bucket, and was doing his best 
to go at arun toward a water hydrant 
for water. Somehow a grease fire had 
started while he was working on his 
old caterpillar tractor. Of course the 
water would not have extinguished it, 
but by dousing it with dirt or sand, we 
managed to put the fire out. He was 
just an old man, as I now am, trying 
desperately to take care of his own 
problem. The tractor was stored in the 
hay barn, just across the alley from the 
mill. Had the barn ignited, the mill 
would have gone up along with it. 

Over a period of perhaps twenty five 
years, I enjoyed his neighborliness. He 
was a friend to all who knew him, and 
extended kindnesses to so many, in so 
many ways. 

A story was told to me by 
Rip Christensen, about him and an 
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incident that happened on a logging 
job. A man was badly injured in some 
way, with downed timber surround- 
ing him. The loggers were trying 
desperately to devise some makeshift 
stretcher to carry him out with when 
Carl appeared on the scene. He simply 
picked the injured man up in his arms, 
and walked him out toa spur, climbing 
through the brush and over downed 
trees. It was truly a remarkable feat, 
and required a powerful man to 
perform it. 

For one period of time, he worked 
on a logging job near Mist, Oregon, 
and drove the several mile round 
trip daily. He drove a Hupmobile as I 
recall, and burned up the miles pretty 
fast. Trucks coming downhill in the 
morning would meet him, and radio 
to the others that Carl was at a given 
mile post. Then they could give him 
plenty of room to go by. Someone once 
asked him, “How fast do you drive, 
Carl?” His reply was, “Yast saxty miles 
an hour,” which reply earned him the 
nickname, “The sixty mile an hour 
Swede.” 

Another notable icon of the commu- 
nity was my good friend, Nestor Leino, 
who lived near Young’s Bay on the 
way to town from Lewis and Clark 
road. He, his brothers and Dad, mi- 
grated from North Dakota when he 
was a young man. It was during the 
Depression, and they took any and 
every sort of work that was offered 
them. They plucked turkeys for a living 
over in the valley, for a while. At one 


time, Nestor contracted to move the 
framework for the electric power tow- 
ers that cross the rough, rocky terrain 
seen from Bradley Hill. He used pack 
horses to move in the girders required 
for the erection of those towers. After 
numerous endeavors, he drifted down 
to Astoria and worked for area farmers. 
He finally got enough money together 
to buy the tide land farm where he 
lived out his life with his wife, Sally. A 
large part of his endeavor, along with 
making his own hay and raising cattle, 
was in custom farm work over the 
area between Svensen, Jewell, Clatsop 
Plains, Lewis and Clark and Young’s 
River. Sometimes he ventured as far as 
Seaside. He had a number of tractors 
through the years, each with different 
tools such as a post-hole digger, roto- 
tiller, brush cutter-mower, haymowing 
machine, baler, etc. He liked old trac- 
tors, and had accumulated fourteen of 
them at the time of his death. 

Our boys worked with his adopted 
sons during haying season. You would 
see Nestor and the boys hauling hay at 
ten o'clock at night when the weather 
was warm and dry. He did all of my 
tilling, haying and baling jobs, and 
always displayed a smiling, cheerful 
face when on the jobs. My wife enjoyed 
making pies for him, and having him 
in for coffee any time he came by. He 
loved making jokes and teasing the 
kids, who always enjoyed seeing him. 
He raised three boys and a daughter, 
who all developed his strong work 
ethic. 
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